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MR. CALOWELL, THE ST. 
CHARLES, &c. 

The destruction of the splendid temple, an 
account of which our readers will find in an- 
other column, has cast a gloom over the whole 
dramatic world, every member of the profes- 
sion looks upon it asa great public calamity 
calculated to affect their interest in some way 
or other, and indirectly it will. The St. Charles 
Street theatre gave a tone and character to the 
American drama, it was identified with the 
legitimate from the moment the corner stone 
was laid, and my respected friend, Mr. G. W. 
Harby, Esq. delivered his classic address on 
the occasion. It was the mimic world support- 
ing a number of the most respected ladies and 
gentlemen of the profession, who have ben 
cut off from the prospect of “labouring in 
their vocation” for months to come. But 
Caldwell is not the man to remain inactive, it 
is amid such trying scenes his indomitable 
spirit soars aloft, and carecring on, surmounts 
every difficu!ty; it is when all things are pros- 
trate that Caldwell breathes a Phenix like 
spirit into men and things around him, which 
rise from the prostrate state to become living 
witnesses of his perseverance. 

Caldwell is no common man, Shortly after 
the erection of the sp'endid theatre, now a 
smouldering mass of ruins, we wrote and pub- 
lished the annexed article, it is a mere epitome 
of Caldwell’s carecr, and under present circum. 
stances, we dcem it a fitting time to give it a 
place in the Mirror : 

“It is a reanarkable trait in Mr. Caldwell’s 
career through lite, that he has strenuously 
jabored to promote the eause of the drama, 
and exalt it so far above petty prejudice, that 
the shafts of malice could not reach it. He 
stated in the onset of his managerial capacity, 
that he would introduce the drama into every 
city, town and village in the Southern section 
of our country—that it was a moral lever, and 
would raise the standard of the human charac- 
ter in proportion to the encouragement given 
it. We hive before us a history of his dra- 
matic caree>—it is a map of life—filled with 
variety—changes—vicissitudes and energetic 
measures—it is, in fuct, the march of mind 
over deep-rooted prejudice—the driving away 
of the false covering ignorance throws over 
human nature—it is an epitome of a world— 
a world made and possessed by the genius and 
enterprise of one man. Shakespeare gave to 

land a new character when he created the 
world of the drama. Caldwell has given to the 
West a new feature in the creating of Te:uples, 
where the votaries of the immortal! bard might 
pour forth the bright effusions of his gigantic 
mind. ‘There is not a man living, who, afier 
having devoted a long series of years to the 
promotion of the public weal, but deserves the 
thanks of his fellows, and an epitaph recorded 
in letters of gold when he has gone hence. [t 
is a tribute due to merit—it is a compliment 
to departed worth. Jasxcs H. Carowrtt is 


among us—with us—so are his works. He 
can stand and gaze proudly over the Second 
Muncipality—and in cach splendid building, 
as it rears its loity front, trace hix own master 
working hand. The splendid Theatre,—the 
Arcade.—Nay, let us go further back, and give 
the first stepping stone to the increase and for- 
tune of this section of our city, when the corner 
stone of the American Theatre was laid—the 
spot was asa wilderness—the people 'aughed 
athim!—when the corner stune of the St. 
Charles Street Theatre was laid, it was in the 
heart of the city! Around and about it, 
splendid hotels have sprung up—the St. Charles 
Hotel,—the Veranda,—Museum-,—S ores,—in 
fact, the two Theatres are encirel d as it were 
by magic, with some of the finest buildings in 
the world. ‘They are lighted up tuo—and so 
are the strects. There is no mud—no wading 
knee deep—no fear of the assassin’s stee]l—the 
city of New Orieans is regeacrated—a mighty 
mind hag been at work—noble spirits have bern 
conjured up—the magic wand has been waved 
—the great work is done—no not done—it ts 
gong on—rail roads, &c., still show that the 
march is still onward, Have we digressed ? 
No. Some twenty-‘our years ago, a sma'l 
schooner with some unknown adventurers 
landed in this city—they were players—poor 
strolling players—at that time the despised— 
the contemned—there was no sympathy for 
them—they had nothing in common with the 
rest of the world—yet they could amuse and 
delight. The peop'e here welcomed them— 
One—their leader—discovered in an in-tant 
th.t here the drama would flourish—it was the 
clime of the orange and lemon—a_ genial 
warmth spread itself over the place—it reached 
the heart. ‘There was no prejudice here—the 
people were@ gay, lively, and thirsted for know- 
Iedge—the drama opened wide its glowing 
pages—they read—were delighted—her temple 
was built—it was dedicated—and from that 
time up to the present, New Orlcans has re- 
ceived the most talented actors in the world— 
they have passed away before us in order. ‘The 
veteran Cooper,—Conway,—Booth,—Hilson,— 
Barnes,—Dwyer,—Macready,—J. Wallack,— 
Forrest. Forrest, it was here this gentleman 
received his diplomi—it was Culdwell who in- 
troduced him—it was in Caldwell’s company 
he was made, and when he left, it was to start 
in other places. 

Al the favorite actors and actresses of our 
couotry have been with us. The theatre of 
New Orleans is as well known in Europe as 
is the Park of New York. The same leader 
of that little company which stemmed the 
ocean in the schooner, has ever since presided 
over the fortunes of the drama, and the pre-ses 
of New Orleans have never been found wanting 
when its cause was to be defended. They have 
stood by it through good and evil report, and 
it now, in point of talent and moral respecta- 
bility, ranks as high as any in the country. 
Up from this low beginning to the proud open- 
ing of the St. Charles, Mr. Caldwell has kepta 
steady hand on the heli of the diama. If it 
degenerated in one sing'e instance, it was when 
he took in a pilot; bat once in port, “ Richard 
was himself again.” The pioneer of the drama, 
the proprietor of two theatrer, still remembers 
the bridge that carricd him over; nawe aud 


fame, fortune; nay, even ambition itself can- 
not wean him from the love of the drama; 
there is a charm around it, a spell, delighting 
while it delights; it calls up the recollections 
of other days, the reminisinces of youth ; it is 
a hallowed dream of the lingering past, which 
ineliows down the stormy passions of the soul, 
throws over age a mantle of youth, and links 
some more dozen years to life. He still plays 
—and why not? It was his vocation, and 
“there is no harm for a man to labour in hia 
vocation,” he once more treads over ground as 
it were of other days—it will fieshin memory 
—give new life to action—and in the next re- 
tirement, his ever active mind will project new 
improvements, and st.ike out new designs.” 





From the N. Orieans papers of the 14th and 15th jast. 
A FULL ACCOUNT 
OF THE 


DESTRUCTION of ST. CHARLES THEATRE. 


On the evening of Sunday, the 13th inst., 
about half past six, the Coffia manufactory, oa 
Camo street, of Mrs. Quirk, was discovered to be 
on fire. The workshop of the establishment, 
back of the storehouse, extended to within a few 
yards of the rear of the St. Charles theatre, 

When the flames were first discovered, there 
was little expectation that the devastation would 
sweep in its fury that magnificent structure, at 
once the pride of the city and a monument of 
the public spirit and enterprise of Mr. Caldwell, 
who erected it. The combustible materials with 
which the shop was filled soon rendered it appa- 
rent that the Temple was in danger. When we 
got to the fire, the flames were beating with ter- 
rible fury against the gable end of the St. Charles, 
and confined within aa angle made by the thea. 
tre and the building which ext-nds from it to the 
Camp st eet Arcade, ascended above the roof. 
The windows of the theatre were first to take 
fire, ‘The smoke curled in the air out of firstone 
window, then another, when the flames burst 
forth with the suddenness of lightning, from end 
to end of the devoted building. It1s not possible 
to describe the thrill of horror that shook the mass 
of spectators, when the terrib!e truth was revealed 
that the St. Charles was thoroughly on fire. With 
an amazing rapidity, the destructive element, as 
if to avenge the opposition to its ravages, wrapped 
the whole building—the flames in lambent exta- 
cy encircling the flag, the entire roof, rejoicing in 
its vast and splendid prey. 

The inflammable workmanship of the interior; 
the paints scenery, oils aod other combustibles, 
contributed toa spectacle fearfully sublime. The 
smoke, black as midnight, rolled in dewse and 
massy clouds above, whilst columns of flame 
would force their way ia their midst. A more 
terrible vision it has never been our lot to wit- 
néss. Light and da:kaess seemed contending fur 
mastery in the beavens; but both the light and 
the darkness sprung frown the desolation that was 
going on below, 

At eight o'clock, the St. Charles and Arcade 
buildings were completely destroyed—the wails. 
oaoly standing, which are good. A short time be. 
fore, the chandalier fell with a tremendous crash. 
lt was one of the most magnificent specimens of 
art in the world, being 12 feet in height, 36 feet 
in circumference, and weighing 2,200 pouods, 
1f we remember aright, it cost $10,090, aad was 
built in London, 
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With the theatre, went that handsome and ex. 
tensive structure, the Camp Street Arcade, The 
auction mart, (formerly ** Old Camp,’’) was not 
burned, but sadly matilated by the falling walls 
of the Arcade, For the preservation of this build. 
ing our firemen deserve more then all ordinary 
terms of commendation, At one time, while the 
terrible destruction was progressing, we v ould 
not have ensared the fuither existence of poor 
“Old Camp,” for the most extortionate rate of 
premiums ever exacted or given. Yet the build. 
ing stands, and may be repaired easily, for, per- 
haps greater use and emolaiment to its owner, 
than is chronicled in its flowishing career of 
former times, 

Still father than the destruction of property 
and the awfully magnificent spectacle, we are 
painfully compelled to announce the loss of life, 
A gallant member of Fire Company No. 3, was 
crushed to death in Arcade Alley, beneath an 
avatanche of brick from the burmng rein. He 
wes buried, yesterday afternoon, with all usual 
honor, in Cypress Grove. 

John Saunders, a member of the ‘ American 
Hook and Ladder Company No. 2,” was very 
seriously injured, by attempting to make his 
escape from the Exchange when the wall fell, 
He was in the second story, and, as he beard the 
ciash, jumped from one of the windows on the 
north sice, supposing there was a staircase, but, 
unfortunately, fell about twenty feet, upon the 
stone pavement, breaking one of his arms, a leg, 
and various bones in his feet. 

Mr. R. Lyme, of Company No. 2, is dead ; 
and Mr. Moustier, foreman, and Messrs. Aivoi- 
lo, Berger, Broste, and Cautoreay, all of No. 3, 
—severely wounded, 

The walls of the Temple—the solid and lofty 
piles of brick—g!owed like heated metal, during 
the conflagration, seeming as though they wou'd 
melt and sink away. When we now think of 
what we then saw, it seems stranze that those 
saine wa Is are still standing, black instead of red, 

The principal toss falls upon the Gas Baok, 
and if we are correctly informed, not more than 
805 000 was inswed, wpon property worth $100,. 
000. The box office alove was cleared of its 
contents. ‘Ihe spleadid wardrobe, and all the 
scenery and appointments of the stage, were 
swept away in the general destruction. The 
leader of the orchestre was on the spot, and by 
great activity succeeded in saving a part of the 
music ; but, we have little else to mention, as 
regards salvation from this terrible and destruc- 
tive event, 

The American Theatre, in Poydras street, re- 
mained through the evening with closed doors, 
presenting a very proper aspect of mourning on 
so disastrous aa oceasion. Insurance upou the 
two great buildings destroyed, we understand 
was distubuted as follows; 


In the Western Marine Lasurance Co, $22,900 
la the Ocean do 21.000 
In the Fireman's do 22,000 
Total $65 000 

The loss of Mr, Caldwell is great. ‘he St. 


Charles cost 355.000 dollars, and was mertgaged 
to the Gas Bank for 100,000 dollars. Ali the 
scenery, wardrobe, &c. was destioyed.— hey 
were worth $10,000. 

The Arcade building cost 129,000 dollars, and 
was owued by the Gas Bank, Lt is doubtless in- 
sured. 

In addition to the above, the following extract 
from our Correspondant gives some additional 
particulars, 

* P. S.—While L was concluding this letter, I 
heard the alarm of fire, my room is on Carondolet 
street, second story, directly opposite the St. 
Charles Theatre, in a new brick building, a lot 
intervening ; my letter was filled but not sealed, 
] went on the gailery and saw smoke rising back 
of the St. Charles Theatre, | hastened to the spot 
and in two minutes reached it, a small shantee 
used as a Carpenter shop, joining the St. Charles, 
was 00 fire, two engines and hose reached at the 
same moment; it being Sunday afternoon, ten 
minutes after six o'clock, weather fine, there were 
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but few firemen on the spot and thuse few very 
slow ; a dozen buckets of water, [ thought, would 
have put it out. In one hour from that time the 
St. Charles was burnt to the ground, statues in 
front aod all, in two hours more, the Arcade 
Bath or restaurat, joining on its back and facing 
Camp Street, was ulso burnt to the ground ; and 
] fear the Old Camp Steet Theatre, which was 
altered and called the American Exchange, and 
by Beard as an Auction room will also go. 

** Monday morning at 7 o'clock you qill re- 
ceive the earliest information, as the fire is not 
yet out, and the mail! closes at nine. It is my 
firm belief it was set on fire.” 


THE UGLY CLUB.—No. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


“Go call the Cook, the guests are rendy “ 
Old Play. 

The regular business of the Club went on as 
usnal, the literati of the city were members, 
and good wines, beef-steake, and old checse, 
were as much valued as Jetferson’s wit, or 
Francis’s humor, ‘These two gentlemen were 
the comedians of the Chesnut Street Theatre, 
and, like old Warren, were valued guests, 

The arrival of the celebrated George Frede- 
rick Cooke, the English tragedian, in this 
country, created quite a sensation im the Ugly 
Club, the members of which being composed 
of authors, actors, and critics, determined to do 
him all honor. Fennel, Cooper, and Taylor, 
the three lions of the dwy, (dramatic lions we 
mean,) looked somewhat black, as their star- 
ing for awhile, was to be eclipsed by a brighter 
sun. 

The year 1811 was one of some importance, 
not only in the dramatic world, but for many 
sundry and divers other important events, 
which it would be useless for us to enumerate 
here. The Ugly Clnb bad now removed to 
Letitia Court, in a honse said to have been 
the residence of William Penn; we have 
already made mention of the house. 

Letitia Cuurt runs from Market Street, be- 
low Second to Blick Horse Aliey. In this 
Alley, directly in the rear of the Ugly Club 
House, lived the parents of the justly eclebrated 
Benjamin West, Esq., now dead. Some few 
years since, a drawing of his, when quite a 
lad, was discovered on the door of the house, 
and was immediately seized upon by the 
curious, and is now treasured up as one of 
those relics which are destined to live when all 
other ant brighter things shall have passed 
away. The President of the Club, at the time 
we are now speaking of, was Alexander Wilson, 
the Ornithologist. Wilson was a weaver by 
trade, but like Burns, he felt the inspiring 
muse working itself into his soul; to indu'ge 
in his new fancy, and sce something of the 
world, he turned a pedlar, and travelled over 
various parts of the United States, retailing 
out his wares, and studying “ human nature.” 
He published a volume of his poeins which did 
not bencfit himself or his printer. He also 
wrote for the “ Literary Gazette,” then edited 
by Charles Brockden B-own, the famous nove- 
list, and a sterling member of the Ugly Club. 

But we are not writing a history of Wilson ; 
Iet us proceed with our subject, premising by 
the way, that if any of our readers wish a 
short sketch of his eventful life, the how and 
the wherefore he became a studious observer of 
the “ Fowls of the air,” and all that sort of 
thing, we shall be happy to furnish them one, 
if not to be found among the hooks of the 
Philade!phia Library. (The works of Wilson 
are now extant, but we are not aware that a 
biography of his life is attached to them.) 

At a meeting of the Club on the evening of 
Septembcr 10th., 1811, a goodly number were 
in attendance; the subject before them was 
the acting and reading of Cook ; as was to be 
expected, a great diversity of opinions existed. 
One little chap, a writer for the “Mirror of 
Taste,” was decidedly opposed to Conke, and 
it was whispered among a few of the members, 
while discussing a bow! of punch, that Fennel 
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slyly took sides with him. On the other hand, 
several champions stepped forward to defend 
him, and the subject became a genera} one. 

« Mr. President Wi'son, have I the floor ?"” 
this was uttered by a tall, gaunt figure, re- 
minding one very strongly of Don Quixotte. 
He stretched out his right arm in a direct line 
wit! the nose of Hutton, whto had long before 
abdicsted the seat of bonour, which on s 
furmer occasion he held or sustained with so 
much credit. 

* Mr. President, the gentleman Iast up (the 
critic) has alluded to Mr. Cooke’s want of feel- 
ing in such characters as require its display.— 
Mr. President, that gentlewan has already 
wriiten twenty-four pages on Mr. Cooke's 
King Lear, wherein he uses words—words -~ 
words. Mr. President, he, like Sterne’s nota- 
ble critic, judges by a stop-watch, and has 
packed up in his brains a heap of trash of 
Unities, actyls, spundees, and rales. Sir, this 
would-be critic knows nothing of Shakspeare, 
—nothing of his King Lear, sir. Cooke's 
Leare would make Shakspeare trembie, sir; 
Cooke’s King Lear has astonished the world! 
But let us return to the subject of Cooke’s 
want of feeling; listen to what Johnson says. 
Dr. Johnson, sir, hear him—bear the oracle— 

* Shakspeare has united the powers of excit- 
ing laughter and sorrow not only in one mind, 
but in one composition. Almost all his plays 
are divided between serious and ludicrous 
characters, and in the successive evolutions of 
the design, sometimes produce seriousness and 
sometimes levity and laughter. 

** Shakspeare’s Plays,” says the Doctor, “ are 
not, in the rigorous and critical sense, either 
tragedies or com:dies, but compositions of a 
distinct kind ; exhibiting the real state of sub- 
lunary nature, which partakes of good and 
evil, joy and sorrow, mingled with an end'ess 
variety of proportion, and innumerable modes 
of combination; and expressing the course of 
the world, in which ihe loss of one is the gain 
of another; in which at the same time the 
revelicr is hastening to his wine, and the 
mouroer burying his friend; in which the 
malignity of one is sometimes defeated by the 
frolic of another; and many mischicfs and 
many benefits ars done and hindered without 
design. 

“ Out of this chaos of mingled purposes and 
casualitics, the ancient poets according to the 
laws which custom had prescribed, selected 
some the crimes of men, and some their ab- 
surdities; so:ne of the momentous vicissitudes 
of life,and some of the lighter occurrences ; 
some the terrors of distress, and some the 
gaictics of prosperity. Thus rose the two 
modes of imitation, known by the names of 
tragedy and comedy ; compositions intended 
to prom te different ends by contrary means, 
and considered as so liitle allied, that I do not 
recollect among the Greeks, or Romans a sin. 
gle writer who attempted both.” 

Here the writer for the Mirror, arose and 
begged to expluin—* Mr. President, I have 
criticised the acting of Mr. Cooke, and to the 
extent of thirty pages in the last nnmber of 
the Mirror. I mercly observe here, sir, that 
all he attempted, he accomplished; but he 
seemed cautious of attempting much, aware, 
no doubt, of the very ticklish ground on which 
he stood, as respecting the prt he had to per- 
sonate, and the audience to whom he was per- 
forming. Some passages there are in the mad 
part of Lear, which ran a chance of exciting 
ludicrous emo'ions, if there ke not a certain 
aptitude in the audience to comprehend and 
relish them, as well as consummate skill and 
power in the actor. In some of the most 
pathetic lines, and interesting situations of the 
fourth act, there are points to which the slightest 
unexpected or outre incident might give a turn, 
the very reverse of the actor’s intention, and 
prodace stupid merriment instcad of tears. 
So far from detracting from the great merit of 
this gentleman, we think it does him credit.” 

So far had the meeting preceded, and over 
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which Wilson had presided with much becom- 
ing dignity, when, all of a sudden the critic 
made a dead halt; his lips contracted, and his 
eyes rol ed wildly, he glanced occasionally to- 
wards the door; old Warren, who was seated 
next to him, observed the nervousness under 
whi.h he laboured, inquired the cause. “I 
hear his voice, sir. Cooke's coming, and I 
know that my life is in danger—I am off, ex- 
cuse me, gentlemen; self preservation is the 
first order of nature.” He vanished in a per- 
fict blae flume. 

“ What noise is that, deorkeeper ?” 

“ The sigasl, sir.” 

“ Who's there ?” 

“ William B. Wood, and George Frederick 
Coke.” 

* Admit them.” 

Every body knows the hixttory of G. F. 
Cooke; his appearance on this occasion was 
warmly greeted, and a bottle of wine was 
- cracked instanter. The writ:r of these papers 
would like to pay a passing compliment to 
William B. Wood, but he fiids words inade- 
quate to the tusk; his very name conjures up 
the visions of other and happier days; it is 
associated with the clessicel drama from its 
earliest infancy in our city; it is connected 
with its golden days, the b-izitest, the faire-t 
in its history; it isa name aroand which the 
reminisincenccs of the past twine themselves 
like tendils tu the oak, and, as it were by 
mutual growth, become inseparable. Even 
now, when the eventide of age his come upon 
him, and the end of time presses sofily on his 
head, he is the pride, the ornament of the 
stage. The life of Wood, would embrace a 
history of the drama, and of meu the most in- 
teresting in its annals—we look for a work ; 
and why net from his pen? 

During the evening, many a happy toast 
was drank, miny a good joke cracked; Fennel 
recited * Pity ithe Sorrows of a Poor Od Man,” 
fur which he was so justly celebrated; it is a 
remarkable fact, that in after years he recited 
this same picce in the sirects of Phiiadelphia 
of a cold winter's nigiit to obt.in admission in 
a hou-e, where he died! 

Cooke having addressed the mesting, stated 
thit he was a member of the celebrated Beef 
Steak Club, London, and bogged to be admitied 
a member of the Ugly Club of Philade'phia, 
as its character had reached England, where 
he was anxious to become one, observing: 
“That if I am not ug'y in festures, I am in 
my manners.” His name is on the books, 
written in a bold hand, Geo. Fr.d Cooke, Sept. 
1811, L. C. U. C. Cooke recited that celebrated 
passage in Dear, for which he was so ce'ebrated ; 
he gave to every word such fore», that one of 
the company actually said that the glass's 
startled on the board, and several panes were 
broken in the windows; it was like “ all shak- 
ing thunder.” We annex a portion of it: 


“Blow, wind, and crack your cheeks! rage! 
b'aw! 

Your cataracts and hurricanoes spout 

Till you have drench’d our steeples, drown'd 
the cocks! 

You sulphurous and thoug'it executing fire:, 

Vaunt couriers to ork cleaving thandcrbo!lt:, 

Singe my white head! And thou all shaking 
thunder, 

Strike flat the thick rotundity of te world! 

Crack nature’s moulds; all germens spill at 


once 
That make ingrateful man.” 


The evening passed away pleasantly enough; 
but there were many sore heads and many sick 
stomichs “ on the morrow.” 





NOTES TO NUMBER VIIL. 

The Letitia house, William Penn's first 
resid-nce, built in 1681. It stands on the 
west side of Letitia Court, (which runs from 
Miurket Street, between Front and S»cond 
Streets) at the south side of a small court 
running westward. It is a two story brick 


building, which has been occupied for many 
years as a tavern. 

Some of the criticisms upon Cooke's acting, 
actually took up from 24 to 30 pages of the 
“ Mirror of Taste.” What would eur cditors 
and actors say to this ? 

Alexander Wilson, the Ornithologist and 
Poct, was born in Paisley in the west of Scot- 
land. The year of his birth we have aot been 
able to give. He came to this country in the 
year 1794. 

James Fennel came to this country in 1793, 
Cooper used to call him * Two yards of a very 
proper man.” Fennel was six foot high! 

Thomas A. Cooper, was born in 1776. 

Wiilitm Warren was born in the year 1767, 
came to this coun'ry in 176. He died in 
Ba'timore, 14th October, 1832, uged 66 year:, 

William B. Wood, was bo.u in Montreal, on 
the 26th of May, 1779. 

Joseph Jefferson, of laughing memory, came 
to this country in 1795, and made his first ap- 
pearance in New York as “Squire Richard,” 
in the Provoked Husband. Who is it that ever 
saw “ Old Jeff, can forget him? Methinks 
I see now ;” his head thrust forward, somewhat 
inc ining on the left shoulder; his nose, eyes, 
and mouth, rll screwed up to the laughing 
point; which never fuiled to set the house in 
a roar; the picture is before us—memory to us, 
is the best painter yet. le died, 1831. 

The slite roof house at the S. E. corner of 
Second Sireet and Norris's Alley, opposite the 
Bank of Pennsylvania, In which William Penn 
resided in 1700, during his second visi: to Phila- 
delphia 

The house at the S. W. corner of Front 
Street and Norris's Alley, between Walnut and 
Chesnut Strect, supposed to have been bu It 
prior to 1701, having its gable end fronting on 
the Street 

"The Swedes Church, near the Navy Yard, 
bui't in 1700, of bricks, to repluce a log one 
that was erected in 1677, by Swedish settlers, 
five years before ths arrival of Wiliam Penn. 

The house No. 7, on the north site of Chris- 
tian Strect, a few feet west of Swan on Street, 
which is painted yellow, and is only one story 
high. Itis a log house covered with boards, 
having its roof projecting like a pent house 
over the front and back walls. It is supposed 
to be the only lox house remaining in a city, 
where there must have been hundreds, and is 
probibly as old as the Swede'’s Church. 


DRAMATIC GEMS. 

Sir William Davenant, the poet, who had no 
nose, going along the mcws one day,a beggar 
woman followed him, crying. ‘“ Ah! God 
preserve your eye sight, sir, the Lord p eserve 
your eye sight.” —"* Why, good woman,” said he, 
“ dost thouga pray so much for my eyr-sighs 1" — 
«Ah! dear sir,” answered the woman, “ if it 
should please God that you grow dim-sighted, 
you'd have no place to hang your sprctacies on, 

“ L remember meeting Kemble at the sale of 
the books of Isaac eed, the commentitor on 
Shakspeare, when ‘a Treatise on the Pubhe 
Securities’ was knocked dowa at the humble 
price of sixpence ; which led the great Trazedian 
to observe, that be hal never kiowa the fuads 
30 low before.” i 

Miss Pope was one evening in the green 
room, commenting on the exceliencies of Gariick, 
when amongst other things she said, * he had 
the most wonderful eye imagiaable—an eye, to 
use a vulgar phrase, that wou!d penetrat- through 
a deal board.”—* Ay,” cried Wewitzer, ‘I 
understand —we call it a gim/et eye!” 

One evening Tom Shervlan, afer sitting with 
his father over a bottle, was complaining of the 
emptiness of his pocket. The right honorable 
manager told him, jocularly, to go on the high- 
way. “I have tried that already,” said he, 
“but without success.” Ay! how?” replied 
the father. “ Why,” resumed he, “1 stopped a 
caravan full of passenzers, who assured me they 
had not a farthing, as they ak belonged to Drury 
Lane Theatre, and could not get a penny of 
their salary.” 
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* It was affecting to behold Kemble in tears 
behiod the scenes of Covent G .rden Theatre, as 
he prompted that inimitable actres$, and excel- 
leat woman, his sister, on her pronouncing her 
farewell to the stage, It was ia bad taste that 
poetry, or rather verse, (1 believe by Mr. Horace 
T wiss,) was adopted as the vehicle of her senti- 
ment; they wanted not the poor and meretricious 
aid of rhyme; and the more homely the exprés- 
sion of her adieu, the more suitable would it 
have been. By the way, a delicate and appro- 
priate mark of respect was shone at the conclu- 
sion of the fourth act of the tragedy, wherein 
Mrs, Siddon’s performance of Lady Macbeth 
terminated, by the audience requiring thet the 
piece should not proceed further,” 

Fiiston and his Acting Manager—tn the 
course of the year 1822, Mr. Bunn, then manager 
of the Birmingham Theatre engaged Elliston to 
yey a few nights in that elegant temple of 

hespis, One morning while Mr. E. was 
rehearsing Mr. B. brought a carpenter on the 
stage, and explained to him some alterations he 
wisteod made in a particular scene—the man not 
clearly comprelending the worthy manager, his 
irritable faculties were soon roused, and he fin- 
ished his explanations by kicking the votary of 
the line and rules off the stage. This interesting 
little fracas of course attracted the attention of 
Mr. E. who went smiling up to Mr. Buon, ex- 
claiming, ‘Ob, what you kick the people here 
do you—a word in your ear—you shall be my 
acting manager,” —** Agreed,” replied Bunn and 
the ensuing season commenced his office. In 
the June ot that season while Mr. FE. was dress- 
ing for some parthe had to perform Mr. B. knocks 
at his door, which was answered by Mr. E's 
desiring him to come in and asking the object of 
his visit. “* Business, sir, business,” soys Mr. 18. 
“Is it present or prospective?’ replied Mr. FB. 
* Prospective,” rejoined Mr, B. * Then" said 
the great lesie, “ you need not trouble yourself 
about it, for you will net be here after this 
season—I hired you to kick the peop!e—now, sir 
tell me who have you kicked since you've been 
here?” ‘This irresistable climax it was impossi- 
bie to reply to, so the astomshed Benn left the 
despotic monarch Robert Wihim to his wedita- 
trons, 


THE DRAMA ABROAD. 

The St. James Theatre in Loodon, has Leen 
turned intoa French play house. A play by 
the author of the Collegians, has been produced 
at the Drury Lane, by Macready, and was very 
favorably received Wilson, the vocalist, is giv 
ing lectures in London on Scotch music. A new 
comedy was produced at the Covent Garden 
‘Theatre, under the title of “Bubbles of the Day.” 
It is from the pen of Mr. Douglass Jerrold, 
whose ** Prisoner of War” has so recently added 
to his literary fame, The prominent character 
in thisis Lord Skindeep (ir, Farren) M. P, 
for the town of Mufborough, an ezo'ist for ever 
tal.ing of the love of bis species, and “ one of 
those wise philanth opists who, in a time of 
fiunioe, woukl vote for nothing but a supply of 
toothpicks,” Other personages of the same 
schoo! shine by his side in secondary sp'endor, 
The plot ofthis play is intricate, aod some of its 
incidents rather fu‘eed. Bet its dialogue is 
smart and humorous, and abowods in port, es- 
pecially io the first three acts. In the two bist 
Hs spirit somewhat droops, and the acting pro- 
ceeds rather sluggishly us approaches the 
denoucment. 

The “ Babbles of the Day” was snnounreed 
amidst general demonstrations of Satstaction, 
the author himself being summoved before the 
curtain to receive the ackaowledgements of the 
gratified au hence. 

Celeste has proved a good card at the Royal 
Liver ‘Pheatie, Liverpo.l The manager was 
induced to agree to her own terms, for the pur- 
poe of hiving her four nights more, Ia the 
* Freach Spy,” on Fridvy and Ssturday, she 
completely enchanted the crowded houses by her 
incomparable grace; and, ia a cloverly-written 
hew piece, reaction, “ Foreign affairs,” her 
persouation of the hobbledchoy Couat St. Louis 
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was iresisteuly laughable, All the otner per- 
formers played admirably, and we have seldom 
se-m a drama so elegantly produced at any 
theatre. ‘Ihe house was again crowded last 
night, and we fancy will contioue to be so every 
evening during the engagement. A new piece 
has been produced. 

Miss Adelaide Kemb'e continues her tr'um- 
pbant career, and Coveat Garden’ is fiiled every 
night she plays. She was on the eve of leaving 
for Dublin. 

Mrs, Alfred Shaw has been singing at Leipsic 
with great success, and she wili commence an 
engagement early pext mouth at the Opera at 
Turin. 

Maile. Rachel came of age the 8th of Feb. 

Malle. ‘Jaglioni has just appeared at St. 
Petersourg in the ballet of ** 1 Portoghesi alle 
Indie.” Lt would be superfluous to describe the 
eothusiasm she excited; on the night of ber 
benefit she realized 29,506 rubles, besides several 
magnificent presents from the Emperor. 

Miss Julia Cruise, who appeared on Tuesday 
at the Dublin Jheatre royal, in Pauline Des- 
chapelles, is represented by the Irish metropolitan 
papers to be fully equal to Ellen Tree. 

The “ Woman Hater,” a new one act comedy, 
from the pen of Mr. BK, Bernard, the author of 
the “* Boarding School,” &c., met with a very 
favorable reception at the Haymarket Theaue 
oo Monday night. 


Frem our Correspondent. 
NEW ORLEANS. 

Charles Hill, Mrs. Hill, and Miss Rock, start 
on the 20:h on a professional excursion up the 
river, a8 far as Louisville. J. Green, and Je 
Cowell have taken the Natchez theatre. Coweil 
mourns the loss of wigs he has worn for thirty 
years, (enough to make any man scratch his 
head.) J.S. Browne has lost the whole of his 
wa bro, Barrett, do. H. G. Pearson, do. I 
have not learned what movewent 1s to be made 
by C.ldwed for re-building; but 1 do know 
that N. H. Bunnister was here ten days age, 
Miking arrangements to put up @ small demo- 
cratic theatre—half price ! which I have every 
season to thick will be conc. 





From our Correspondent. 
CINCINNATI. 

Logan took his benefit on the Qist ult; a 
portiou of the company left next day for Piits- 
burg, where they opened on the 26th inst. 

Jiu Crow Rice, is in Cincinnati, fio.w Louis- 
ville, where be has ju t finished a stuit engage- 
ment; he Was not announced, but it was ex. 
pected that he would play there before he left. 
Mrs. Huut still remains there; Jamison crea- 
ted quite a sensation in the part of Jacques 
S.rop; he hus become a favourite in the weet. 
Ais b.netit, however, was poorly attended. 

From our Correspondent. 


BOSTON. 

THEA TRES.—The Tremont, National, 
and Olympic ‘Thcatres continue open; but re- 
ceive very lite suppoit, Ae the companies are 
prohibited playing on Saturday nights, owing 
to the Yankee nouon tht the Sibbath com- 
meaces with sundown on Saturday ; so to over- 
come this difficulty, and to turn the theatre to 
as good an ac count us possible, Field, the mona- 
ger, delivers a comic lecture of his own com- 
position evcry Saturday evening, on which oc- 
casion, the price of admission is twenty-five 
vents to all parts of the house; it has paid very 
well so fur, averaging from $75, to $100 a 
night; the rent of the theatre bemg $100 a 
week, Last Saturday night he delivered an 
excellent temperance lecture, ilustrated by 
living pictures, of the various degrees of in- 
teinperance, the pictures being represented by 
the company, it appears to give entire sutis- 
faction. 

Miss Lee is announced to appear at the 
Olympic; Mr. and Mrs. Ayling fiom the ‘I re- 
mont, hive been engaged by Hamblin; Mrs. 
Ayhug was decidedi, t.e pr. ttiest woman on 
the Bo,ton stage. 


I don’t sce any mention in your last Mirror 
of the entire destruction of the interior of 
Burton's theatre, previous to the Sheriff taking 
possession; the report here is, that every thing 
of value was destroyed, Is it so? 

From what we learn we believe it is — 

Ed. Mirror. 
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DRAMATIC MIRROR, 
AND LITERARY COMPANION. 


Saturday Morning, april 2; 1842. 





W. E. BURTON.! 

Misfortunes they say sours a man’s temper- 
We know it. When Barton was reputed rich 
and the editor of a paper, he had fawning syco- 
phantic friends—aye, hypocritical ones—they 
drank his wine—and flattered his vanity—he be- 
came a manager—they Joved him the more— 
smiled when he smiled, laughed at his jokes, 
and some of them were good ones—his table— 
his theatre—his wine were still their's—they ex- 
tolled his acting—praised his wine, and enquired 
the name of his butcher and his baker. The 
greater number of these gad-fly friends were 
members of the “ Tickle me and I'll tickle you 
Club,” good substantial livers, and dealers in 
namby pambyis n. Burton met with reverses, they 
sympathised—be struggled on—they smelt a rat, 
he esssyed every thing to weather the storm, and 
was wrecked-=not “a tickle me and I'll tickle 
you” friend was left—they became his foes, his 
enemies, and are dead set against him, Our case 
was different—we had no acquaintance with Mr. 
Burton, never exchanged a word with him— 
we visited his theatre—ciiticised openly and 
faisly—puffed no hambugs—praised when it was 
due, and nothing more.—We examined into Mr. 
Barton’s claims to the character of a comedian— 
our opinion expressed was favorable—we had 
nothing to do with “tickle me and I'll tickle you’? 
party—we went further—we found fault with 
some palpable innovations on the decency of 
the drama, which were distinctly visible in his 
pecul ar style and manner of acting, so that he 
eras d our name from the free list of the great 
used up National, That is past—he commenced 
with Pratt. We found fault with Graves, in 
Money—the very first night, and we contend that 
he misconceives it—no matter—what we speak 
oi now is this—though he erased our name from 
the National, and may if he likes do as much 
for us at the Chesnut—we here acknowledge 
that his Paul Pry was a masterly performance, 
and he is indebted to us for pointing out the 
error, which he has so promptly and so cleverly 
corrected. ‘There is no disguising the fact—we 
have effected a great thing, and Mr. Burton's 
appearance—manoer—dress—all show that our 
criticism met his approval though he bad not the 
cardor to acknowledge it, 


FPHILADELPHIA. 

CHESNUT ST. THEATRE.—Tur rast 
aprrarance orf Mr. Hacketr.—The drama in 
Philadelphia is literally defunct! In vain have 
been all the efforts of the several theatrical 

doctors to gulvanize and restore it to healthfel 
existence. The spirit of Melpomene has de- 
parted, and Momas, the jolly laughing god, 
mourns, and refuses to smile. 

We have strong and talented sinBle compa- 
nies, together with a double combination of 
theatrical genius and enterprise, yet all have 
failed to produce more than a momentary ex- 
citement in this community. 

To what cause is this fearful apathy to be 
attributed? Have the feelings and inclinations 
of our peop'e been diverted into other channels 
of amusement? Are our managers and per‘or- 
mers unpopular ? or, is it because of the pecu- 
liar embarrassment of all business? Let the 
more sagacious among us solve the problem. 

On Tuesday evening, Mr. Hackett made his 
first appearance in this city, this season, on 
the Chestnut St. boards. He was greeted by a 
very small audicnce, indeed. Jt seemed as if 
every person present wished to be “ solitary 
and ulone,” so respectful was the distance ob- 
served between each individual. The aspect 
of the house was, indeed chcerless, very few 
ladies being present to enliven the boxes. 

The plays were “Henry the IV,” and the 
“Wandering Minstrel.” We need scarcely 
say the acting generally, was excellent,—the 
combination of talent being so extraordinary. 
Hackett, as “ Fat Jaek,” was in capital humor, 
and cnacted the part better thin any one whom 
we have scen since the days of old Warren- 
The character is one replete with the most ad- 
mirab!e points of raillery and satire blended 
with such irresistibl> facetiousness asto provoke 
a som: almost upon the brow of melancholy 
itself. ‘The impersonation was we'll reccived 
by the audience, who seemed to relish the sly 
jokes of the “ portly and valiant knight,” with 
considerable gusto, the more so by their being 
so xt down by the immortal bard himself. 
The character was to our tuste, judiciously 

filled “a good portly min i’ faith, and a cor- 
pulent” which the origina) Falstaff would not 
have been ashamsed to have looked upon, had 
he been present to witness the representation. 

Wood, as the Hotspur Perey was acmirable. 
This sterling actor always affords us p'easure 
by his presence, which 1s almost the sure index 
of something good in the performance of a part. 

Richings, as Heury, Prince of Wales, was 
costuined most superbly, his ermine robes, and 
coronct resplendant with jewelry, imparted a 
princely appearance, which we are sorry to 
say, was not carried out by his performance— 
to close the sentence, it was merely tolerable. 

Jones and Faulkner, as the first and second 
carriers were exeeedingly effeetive. The scene 
of biting of the fleas, and the scratching in 
consequence, seemed to infect the whole house 
with an itching. We observed quite a number 
of the audience scratching themselves as if 
really bitten by the vermin, so powerful was 
the force of sympathy. 

Charles, as the Earl Douglas, looked and 


acted very well—what we would have him 
avoid, particularly is a tou measured style of 
speaking. There is a germ of talent plainly 
visible in him, which only needs careful culti- 
vation to bring forth good fruit. 
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Shaw, as Poins, was out of his elemen*. 
Watson's Burdolph was capital. That face 
was fiery enongh to have illuminated the thea- 
tre, and saved the gas. 

Mrs. Sefton was admirable as Lady Percy. 
Mrs. Jones as the Hostess, was excruciating. 
Her acting put us in a passion. The residue 
of the perfurmers did not know their parts, 
and blundered shamefully. 

Why is it that of late, we are efflicted wit 
the appearance of a number of “ beardless 
boys” in such parts as Sir Richard Vernon, 
Sir Walter Blunt, and the Earl of Westmore- 
land? It is really too bad, and we can scarcely 
wonder at the depreciated taste for theatrical 
entertainment, when such things are permitted 
toexist. We already have had to complain of 
old men and women being cast in youthful 
parts, and now forsooth, the young in them 
have been equally misplaced—it behoves the 
managers to look to this matter, and save us 
the trouble of referring to it again in a more 
pointed manner. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. Hackett ap. 
peared again in two of his favourite characters, 
“ Solomon Swop,” and “ Cylonel Nimrod Wild- 
fire,” which were severally performed in an 
admirable manner. Burton as Andrew Bung, 
was irresistably facetious, and managed to 
enliven the audience with his drollery. Shaw 
as Sir Larry McMurrough, was as usual, very 
insipid. Mr. Jones as Torrent, tolerable. Mr. 
Watson as Jonathan Oldskirt, very good. 

Mrs. W.Jones, as Mrs. Glastenbury, natural 
and effective. Fanny, by Miss Kneas, like all 
the impersonations of this talented young lady, 
marked with her usual correctness. The mana- 
gers would do well to substitute Miss Kneas 
occasionally in the place of some of his veterans, 
and by so doing he would “do the state some 
service.” 

In conclusion, our paper going to press on 
Thursday prevents a further notice of Mr. 
Hackett, who is to appear this evening in three 
favourite parts, all of which we know him capa- 
ble of doing well, and pro:nise a rich treat to 
the audienc>. 

Our thanks are also duc to the efficient 
leader of the Orchestra, Mr. Woolf, whose 
effort the past week to regale us with music 
has not been unheeded. We sit in “the third 
box,” almost every evening, while his violin is 
discoursing in eloquent tones, mentally ejacula- 
ting an orison for both his and their longevity . 

WALNUT STREET.—M-, Bosxth.—Since 
the days of Garrick, Richard 111. has been the 
peculiar property of little men, and in the person 
of Mr. Booth we have it most aptly illustrated, 
nor do we remember ever witnessing a more beau- 
tiful display of histronic talent than we did on 
Wednesday evening the 30th inst., being the first 
appearance of Mr. Booth this season as Richard ; 
the opening soliloquy was masterly—the various 
scenes wherein Richard's peculiar character is 
pourtrayed, were faultless—the tent scene called 
up all the master qualities of the actor, and we 
question if Booth ever acquitted himself better 
than he did on this occasion. ‘The last scene 
where he meets Richmond, hand to hand, was 
the worst feature in the play, the fighting was 
tame and uonatural—Richmond could have 
killed his opponent several seconds sooner if he 
were so disposed. Mr. Booth adopts a practice 
of fencing not to be found in any book of tactics 


that we wot of—he thrusts and then wheels around, 
giving his opponent all the advantage—which the 
generous Richmond did vot avail himself of, The 
first four acts were well played, but the last act 
was decidedly bad—the troops were few and far 
between,—lRichard, the exasperated, indignant 
Richard, rushes upon the combined forces of Rich- 
mond with about five men, illy equipped at that, 
nor were we surprised when they were driven 
back by one man, with a long slender pike. 

We mention this with regret, because we know 
the worthy acting manager Mr, Flyrn would like 
to have every thing right, if it were in his power, 
Let this be looked to, 

Mr. Henkins’s benefit on Thursday. 

On Monday Mr, Hadaway. takes a benefit— 
no doubt he will have a bumper. 


THE CIRCUS.—This place of amusement 
opened on last Wednesday evening to a full 
house, under the direction of Mr. Welch, whose 
success as a manager has scarcely been equalled 
in this city ; crowded houses greet each evening's 
entertainments, which are of the most attractive 
character. The equestrian troupe being decidedly 
the best in the country, and among them at pre- 
sent is the ‘ pride of the arena,’”’ Levi North! 
It is worth the whole price of admission to wit- 
ness the feats of this graceful equestrian, whe is 
now acknowledged the best rider in the world, 
The inimitable Williams “‘ the Clown,” is also 
among them, with others, whose performances 
will ensure a full and fashionable attendance. 
Alas ! for the pricks of conscienze, people who 
will not patronize the theatr., are in constant at- 
tendance upon the Amphi-theatre ! 





From our Correspondent. 
NEW YORK. 

The Theatres in New York have been do- 
ing a very fair business for the past week, con- 
sidering how dull every thing is in the theatri- 
cal way at present. At the PARK we have 
had the “Carnival at Naples,” “ Charles O”’ 
Malley,” “School for Scandal,” &c. 

At this establishment they have underlined 
Bourcicault’s new comedy of “West End;” 
we hope that this piece may revive the fortunes 
of the house, as did London Assurance. The 
“ Bronze Horse,” with all the original music 
is in active preparation fur the reception of the 
Seguin troupe. 

BOW ER Y.—* Our old house at home,” 
** Napoleon.” Mr. and Mrs. Ayling from the 
Bostun theatres, made their first appearance 
here on Monday evening, we have not seen 
enough of them yet to judge of their abilities 
te please the Gothamites. 

CHAT HAM.—At this house they have 
fallen back on the old pieces, and players, 
having worked Jemmy T witcher off his feet. 

OLY MP 1C.—Old pieces and good ones, 


and full houses as usual. 


ITEMS. 

New Orleans.—Mrs. Fitzwilliam, and of 
course, Buckstone, are at the American. 

Havana,—We were shown a letter, yester- 
day, direct from Havana, by a vessel to this 
port. No news stirring ; Elssler was not do- 
ing much; Stephan, Sylvain, Parsloe, and 
Miss Turnbull have made a great hit, and 
expect to make lots “o’ siller.” The Spanish 
folks say Stephan deserves to rank along side of 
Taglioni or Elssler. Of course she does. Miss 
Turnbull is an immense favourite. 
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The citizens of Mobile are getting up a 
benefit for Caldwell. Meetings are being held 
in New Orleans for a similar purpose. 

Youth and Beauty are very much wanted at 
the Chesnut Street Theatre; particularly among 
the feminines. 

Humbug. —J.8 Browne valuiug his warb- 
robe at 5000 dollars!! Harris G. Pearson's 
(an American actor) was worth double that of 
Browne’s and he says nothing. Americans are 
too modest. 

The Pittsburg Theatre opened on the even- 
ing of the 26th inst. Dinneford and Logan 
managers. 

A New Play.—Mr. Porter wil! shortly pro 
duce a new play, written by the most popular 
living writer for the stage now living; and 
whose productions, on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic have given him a high literary character 
in the world of letters. It was pliced into the 
hands of a gentleman of this city, by the 
author himself, to be brought out at one of the 
theatres, and we are told Mr. Porter has the 
promise of it, 

Long Tom Coffin Scott, is at Natchez with 
his company doing a starving business. 


ARCH STREET THEATRE 
This establishment opened on Mouday evening 


under the management of Charles S. Porter, 
with “ The Lady of Lyons,” and Tour de Nesle.’’ 
As the organization of the company is not yet 
complete, we will postpone our list until next 
week. In the mean time it is the manager's in- 
tention to secure all the available dramatic ta- 
Jent of the country, and produce a series of no- 
velties, which will ensure (o the patrons of the 
theatre a real quid pro quo. Asa matter of his- 
tory we publish the Address, written for the re- 
opening-of this theatre on the evening of the 
28th of March, by James Rees, and spoken on 
the occasion, by Mr. J. G. Porter. 





Again — Thespis mounts the classic stage, 

Again he comes to consecrate an age ; 

Once more the Muses tune their golden lyres, 

Once more Melpomene lights ber sacred fires. 

To paint the morals, and correct the age, 

Are simple lessons taught upon the stage. 

Exalted themes for painters—poets here, 

In quick succession to the eyes appear, 

Paint Kings and Queens, crown'd monarchs of 
the world, 

They, who in death with all their crimes ase 
harl’d, 

Show vice its image, hideous to the sight, 

Paint Virtue, lovely as she is—to-night. 
Shakspeare’s stern heroes here again will live, 
The life they breathe, proud genius’ self shall give, 

And lesser ones will glide along the scene 

Like the bright visions of some glorious dream. 
Here will romance her magic mantle throw, 
Aad glowing Fancy chase the clouds of woe, 
Here in proud triumph, let the mora! thought, 
Awake the feelings of the human heart, 

And drive before it all fanatic gloom, 

That dark, deep spirit of a Cromwell's tomb, 
’I'was herea Forrest in his youthful might, 

Trod in his pride—and with wil delight-— 
Received your plaudits; tohim that magic sound 
Was honor greater than a monarch crowu’d, 
’Twas here he laid his humble offering, 

And taught a Bird its wildest notes to sing, 
"T'was bere bright genius claimed its tuneful song 
Aad bursts of rapture bore the strains along, 
Be this our task to rear the native flower, 
Nourish its growth, and give it vital power, 

Bid it forth in a'l its pride to bloom, 

Aad know no death but in creation’s tomb. 
Fired with the soond, to grace this very stage, 
Some genuine Bard—the glory of the age, 

May charm out hearts, with scenes to Nature'true, 
And rise our Country's Shakspeare to the view, 
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This for our Muse—now for ourselves and cause» 

We ask your aid—we’ll merit your applause ; 

To make the Drama, all that it should be— 

The source of truth, and strict nrorality— 

Will be our care—to rear its drooping form— 

And with new beauties, all the old adorn. 

But if we fail, the fault lies in the age — 

Condemn tue taste—but still respect the Stage. 

To aid our efforts, in your smiles we trust, 

Your warm support will prove our cause is just. 

Your verdict now—nay, stop—respect the laws, 

We ask but justice and your kind applause. 
Miss Josephine Clifton gives the following 

account of her late rencontre, with a Richmond, 


Va. blood : 

« A few nights since,” she says, “ after I had 
retired to my own room, and my servant had 
left me for about an hour, I heard a knocking at 
the door, Supposing that the girl had returned, 
J opened the door, when one of the bloods about 
town presented himself, and said he wanted to 
speak tome, which request you may suppose | 
did mot grant, but was preparing to slam the 
door in his face, when he seized me by the arm 
and endeavored to drag me along the corridor 
to his room, which was a few doors off. My 
spiritdid not quail, and in the struggle ywhica 
ensued, the gentleman (?) dropped his cane, 
which I seized, and used it over his back and 
shoulders in the most handsome manner, Of 
course, he beat a retreat, and I returied to my 

uarters, with his cane as a trophy of my victory. 
Tie affair got wind the neat day, and has made 
quite a sensation, Of Course, the next day he 
apologised—attributed the intrusion to liquor, 
which is the root of all evil—and wanted to hush 
the matter up, As rumor, with her thousand 
tongues, may give differeat versions of the story, 
1 send the facts to you, to use if necessary..” 

MUSIC OF THE SPHERES. 

The etherial music of echoes naturally calls to 
mind Plato's idea in relation to the harmonious 
movements of the planets, which he terms the 
music of the spheres ; a harmony resulting from 
the motions of the planets, and modulated by 
their respective distances, and magnitudes, This 
idea is not only beautifal, but, in all probability, 
ust, 

Proclus carried the notion so far as to suppose 
that even the growth of plaots is attended with 
sound, Every object that moves produces a 
greater or less vibration in the etmosphere. Ob- 
serving this Archytas, Pythagoras and Plato con- 
ceived tt to be impossible that bodies so large as 
the planets, and revolving in orbits so vast, should 
move without some audible repercussions ; so that 
the heavens might be said to produce a concert, 
to which the gods themselves might delight in 
listening. ‘A melody,” says Maximus Tate, 
“too transcendant for the frailty of man, and the 
excellence of which etherial be:ogs are alone ca- 
pable of appreciating.” 

‘How beautifully does Shakespeare allude to 
this poetical thought, where Lorenzo leads Jessi- 
ca into the grove, and, after desiring Stephano to 
order music to be brought into the garden, accosts 
her in the following manner : 

Soft stil'ness and the night 

Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica ; look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patterns of bright gold. 
There's not the smaliest orb which thou behold’st, 
But io his motion like an angel sings, 

Still giving to the young eyed cherubin, 

Such harmony is ia immortal sou s : 

But, while this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 

This idea is in some measure sanctioned by 
the Hebrew Scriptures : “ the stars move in their 
course rejoicing’’—"‘ when the morning stars 
sang together,” and other analogous expressions, 
would seem to allude to this eclestial harmony. 
Servius says the idea of this music originated 
with Orpheus, and that the Pythagoreans affirmed 
that their master was the only human being per- 
mitted to hear it. There is a passage in Euripides 
where he exclaims, “thee I invoke, thou self. 
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created being, who gave bith to nature, and 
whom light and darkness, and the whole train of 
globes and planets, encircle with eternal music.” 

Fortenelle remarks, that it was believed in an- 
cient times that the souls of the good men of this 
earth, whose principal happiness consisted in lis- 
tening to the music o! the spheres, 
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DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


(earT .) 
THE SOUTHERN STAGE, 


Every city in the world has its favorite, either 
in politics, military glory, paioting, poetry, 
acting, or dramatic writiog—Charleston had in 
the latter department her's, Isaac Harby, Esq. 
‘This gentleman was born in Charleston, S. C. 
in the year 1788. As it is our intentien to 
speak of dramatic authors, in relation to their 
works only, we commence with his career in 
that capacity, and for which we are indebted to 
a memoir of his life, by Abraham Moise, 
together with sel-ctions from his miscellaneous 
writing—published in Charleston, S, C. 1829, 
for the following extracts :~~ 

“We now come to speak of our author, not 
merely as a newspaper essayist, but as a writer 
ofa more formal character, His love of the 
drama having rendered him a votary to theatrical 
exhibitions, and perhaps supposing like Johnson, 
that his talent and jadgement as a critic consti- 
tuted the best earnest he could give of his com- 
petency to decide upon the peculiar requisites of 
au author, he was emboldened to venture on a 
field which might indeed exhibit some splendid 
trophies, though ionumerable defects. ‘Alewan- 
der Severus,’ a tregedy is five acts, was from all 
appearances, among the earliest efforts of his 
muse. At the end of this piece, we find in his 
own hand writing, the following note, which we 
extract both on account of its grave humor, as 
well as the strong evidence it exhibits of the 
cool patience with wuich he could even then 
bear the mortifications and disappointments ia- 
cident to the profession he had assuined. 

‘This essay was attempted one year before the 
above date, (1806.) ‘The time employed in the 
composition of it was the intervals between the 
yo of an attorney’s office,and the time 
allotted to repast and rest. I was buoyed up in 
my laborious task, not by the expectation of 
success, but by the belief of its future exhibition 
on the Charleston stage, and of its running the 
same chance of success that “ The Mystery of the 
Castle,” ** The Battle of the Eutaw Springs,” &c. 
did. But so frail are men’s hopes, Alexander 
Piacide, the manager, to whom I was necessitated 
to submit, woat he could not understand, very 
kindly informed me that ‘‘de englese vas not 
veri coot, dat de play ad not de incidents, des 
aJventures, de something to catch de peple; dat 
Mons. Harby vish to write like Shakspeare, and 
dat vas wrong, because Shakspeare vas old, but 
he vas young. and he make de peple laugh, just 
after he make dem cry.” Finally, he gave the 
tragedy general praise as a virgin performance, 
and teld me if 1 would write another with more 
adventures and better English ('!!) he would 
have it performed. Modesty, not reasoning, 
caused me to take his advice. How he then 
treated me we shall see hereafter.’ 

** Now in justice to our author, we must take 
leave to object in toto to the unkind and uncour- 
teous mode adopted by the manager, of treating 
the youthful production of one, whose laudable 
zeal and great industry, (if nothing else,) entitled 
him to a better fate. The manager should have 
remembered, that the play npon which he had 
prononnced his cruel veto, was the the work of a 
very young man, (the author having just tarned 
his 17th year,) and that although it might have 
been deficient in stage trick, (aa art of itself not 
easily acquired even by the writers) it still 
possessed some remarkably strong and eloquent 





passages, which of themselves merited high 
commendation, ratber than unqualified censure, 
or chilling praise. Weindeed regret that from 
the unfinished state in which it has come to us, 
We cannot publish the whole of its pages in this 
volume; but that our readers may be esab‘ed 
to judge of its general style and character, as 
well as trace to its dawn, the fertile imagination 
of its author, we extract the following truly 
poetic and spirited descriptions of Sicily, Aetna, 
and of Rome. 


* Sometimes I'd wander through 


' Thetrack!ess woods to hunt the famish’d wolf, 


Or cheat the dweller of the limpid stream 
With luscius bait, to woe his own destruction, 
Sometimes I've seen the blushing grape invite 
The eager lip, or the luxurious corn, 
‘Tipt with the golden tinge of autumn’s sun, 
Bend like a suppliant to the reapers hand. 
And the next hour observed the turious Actna, 
From his black jaws spout cataraets of fire, 
And in a smoking debuge of hot sulphur, 
Drown all these :iches of industrioes nature. 
But even these scenes have lost their pleasures 
to me, 
And tir'd of farms, of solitude, and books, 
The wind has blown me into bustling Rome.’ ” 


Io 1807 he produced the “ Goidian Knot, or 
Causes and Effects,” a play in five acts, founded 
im some repects upon a nevel entitled the 
**Abbess.” 

** When I presented it to the manager of our 
Charleston Theatre, after 1 had waited a month, 
I called upon him, and was informed he had 
forgot to read it, but would make it his business 
to do so the ensuing week, At the end of which, 
he met me in the street, said he had read the 
play, but would deter giving me his opinion of it 
till to-morrow. Tlaving a shrewd conception, 
that to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
as Shakspeare says, would creep in this petty 
pace from day to day, I requested that prince of 
comedians, the excellent Hatton (since dead) 
to use his interest fur me; and, as he expressed 
@ high opinion of my drama, its stuge eff-ct, and 
the certainty of its bringing a full house—the 
manager, (afterssme curious demurrers) deigned 
to accept it. 

* The ice wes now broken, and io his leisure 
moments, he would entertaio me with his opinion 
of my attempts. I say entertain me; for (al- 
though Mr, Placide is a humeorous, sensible 
man‘ and is very well conversant with the effect 
and propriety of stage business; yet as he is 
unfortunately not learoed in Enzlisi. or ia Eo- 
glish authors, the manner of his critiques, no 
less tian the matter, (like some innocent experi- 
ments in chemistry) were amusing rather than 
instructive. lle mentioned first its beauties; 
the plot, on account of its bustle, pleased him 
much, the characters more; the speeches were 
passionate, and he was ylad to find! had leit 
none of my persons in the lurch, bnt had bestowed 
them, in some shape or other, &c. &c. He 
then enumerated the faults and commented on 
them in avery singular manner; he had observed, 
in reading the manuscript, much false grammar. 
Shall this gramarian be listened toin his own 
words ? No; fur tke ioaccurracy of a rough 
manuscript may have led to misconstructions 
which it would be ungentlemanlike in me to 
mention. Spring however had begun to breathe 
her warm breath upon our faces ; Hercules had 
performed his twelve labors; and | had already 
consented that my flights of poetry should be 
reduced to the level of propriety, and the cou - 
tume de theatre. Mr. Placide,who is always 
sociably disposed, was kind enough to consult me 
with regard to such speeches as were to be cut 
out, and such dialogues as were to be shortened ; 
weil knowing | presume, that the malheureuse 
garcon ofan author had frequently bit his nails 
in polishing a line, which the laws of the play, 
(or rather of the players) would condemn tw the 
fate of La Perouse. Thus smooth the current 
was running—the characters were cast, &c. 
when all ofa sudden the benefits began, and so 
did the summer—which made the actors scamper 
as fast as they could to more northern climes. 
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‘*Whenthings had arrived to this crisis, I 
sent for my manuscript, and feeling no incliration 
to offer it again to the manager, | had the very 
gracious alternative of making a bonfire, or of 
makiog a publication. | decided for the latter— 
how wisely, time will show, Bot in the very 
heat aud progress of typography—an actress, 
whose problematical conduct would have con- 
founded Euclid, requested of me the manuscript 
ts be performed for her benefit. After some 
de nurs, I consented. Well, the parts were 
written, cast, and studied; and the unlucky 
wight of an author was jcalled apon to exhibit 
what the playersterm ‘a reading,’ before their 
auguet highnesses. He entered the theatre—to 
reverse the expression of friend Knickerbocker— 
during the ‘uncertainty of twilight,’ whieh mag- 
nified the siadows vefore his sight and gave a 
double gravity and size to the looks and figure of 
the ‘acting manager,’ who threw iuto his coun- 
tenance all the importance of which it was 
capable. All were seated—and Mr. Sully 
having well shook and amalgamated his igno- 
rance and his impudence together, began to 
read the part of Hubert, for which he was 
unfortunately and necessarily cast. Such read- 
ing! But it passes description. Then Mr. 
Green began his Marcello, interlining sveers and 
jeers, to the infinite amusement of his audience. 
Thea Mr, Sully read, ever and anon uttering 
such sheer wit, as the taste of the gallery has 
rendered him celebrated for. Then Mr. Green 
ceplies, Then Mr, Sully rejoinders. Till, at 
last, the ‘acting manager’ cried out, ‘Damn it, 
Sully, you'll keep us here ull twelve o'clock ; 
let Mr. Harby read his own play.’ Accordingly 
the patient Harby, (who all this while kept 
penciling in his mind these capricios of man, 
when ‘drest in a Kittle brief authority’) began to 
read. But Mr.Sully preferred reading himself’; 
and when the author good-naturedly informed 
him, that a word containing two syllables, logi- 
cally contained more than one, the ‘acting mana- 
ger” started upon kis feet, and with the utmost 
pomp and magnificence of manner, said, ‘Sir, J 
am the manager here; and if you are determined 
to teach an actor in my presence, I am determined 
not to submit!’ Upon uttering which he went 
of. The confusion and dismay this excited 
might suit Hegarth to describe, or some future 
comedy, (should I be fool hardy enough to write 
one,) but here I shall not attempt it. For, 
although I kept pursing up my lips with all the 
nerve | was master of, t could hardly refrain 
from bursting into a fitoflaughter. However, [ 
must comptiment my philosophy ; for taking up 
my hat and manuscript, very calmly,1 bid the 
gentlemen and ladies buenos noches, and came 
home to my supper.” 

In 1819 he produced his celebrated play of 
** Alberte,” the principal character of which was 
written for Mr. Cooper. It was highly success- 
fol, and isa beautiful piece of classical composi- 
tion. The original object in the composition of 
the play, was the vindication of the character 
and cenduct of Lorenzo D'Medici from the 
calumnies of A/fieri, in his tragedy, called “The 
Conspiracy of the Pazzi.” According to Lord 
Byron, ** Alfieri ts the bard of freedom.” How 
can bis claim to sueh a ttle be reconciled with 
the unjustice he has done to the liberal and ac- 
complished Juliane ; or with his pains he has 
taken to represent the Pazzi, as the assertors of 
liberty, when history has shown them to be the 
bribed conspirators against their country’s inde- 

ndence? We read with more pleasure his 
Jordship's encomium on the great and virtuous 
Machiavelli—and humbly join in the tribute of 
admisation, although, “ Tanto nomini nullum par 
eulogiun.” 

Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, of Cincinnati has 
written two very excellent pieces--one entitled 
« Zamorah, or the Iodian Princess.” Mr. Cald- 
weil pronounced it the best Indian piece extant, 
The other is of a higher order, and is called 
* De Lara.” 

Pocahontas, by Robert Dale Owen, a histori- 
cal drama in five acts, printed iu New York 
1837. The editor of the New York Mirror 
speaks of it thus :— 


This is a regu'ar five act piece, not written 
for the stage, but yet easy to be adapted to rep- 
resentation ; and now that we have Mr. Catlin’s 
invaluable gallery here to afford models for 
appropriate Indian costumes, which have never 
till now been justly rrpresented, either ia pic- 
tures or upon the stage, Pocahontas might be got 
up with very great effect. We should like to 
see Miss Clifion as the Indian maid, with For- 
rest personating the bold Captain Smith, The 
stately figure of the former would well become 
the Virginian heroine, and the piece affords 
many scenes and passages where tne pecniiar 
powers of the latter would be brought into full 
play. In fact,the character of the bluff and 
ion-hearted Smith—whose generous frankness 
and biting sarcasm reminds us not a little of 
Shakspeare’s Falconbridge—seems almost to 
have been specially designed for Mr. Vorrest's 
personation. 





AN APT ILLUSTRATION. 
A person asking how it happened that many 
beautiful young ladies took up with indifferent 
husbands, after many fine offers, was thus aptly 
answered by a mountain maiden :—a young 
friend of hers requested her to go into a cane- 
break and get him the handsomest reed.—She 
must get it at once going through, without 
turning. She went and coming out, brought 
him quite a mean reed. When he asked her, 
was that the handsomest reed she saw, “ Oh, 
no,” she replied, “ I saw many finer as I went 
along, but I kept on, in hopes of one much 
better, until I got nearly through and then I 
was obliged to take up with any one I could 
find—and got a crooked one at last,” 





TO-MORKOW. 


Who can tell how much is embraced in this 
expression ? Though a few hours intervene be- 
tween it and us—though it will soon commence 
its course—who is there that can read its single 
page and pronounce the character of its events ? 

To-morrow! Those who are now gay may 
be sad. Those who are now walking the ave- 
nues to pleasure, led by the hand of hope, may 
be the subjects of intense sorrow. Prosperity 
may be changed into adversity. 

Those who are now on the mountain summit 
may be in the valley. That rosy cheek may 
be overspread with paleness—the strong step 
may falter. Death may have overtaken us. 

To.morrow! It may entirely change ‘he 
course of our lives. It may form a new era in 
our existence. What we fear may not happen. 

To-morrow! away with anxiety. Let us lean 
on Providence. There is a being to whom all 
the destructions of time are the same, and who 
is able to dispose every thing for our wise im- 
provement. 





SPANISH EVENING HYMN. 


Ave! now let prayer and music 
Meet in love on shore and sea ! 
Now, sweet mother! may the weary 

Turn from this cold world to thee. 


From the dark and restless waters 
Hear the sailor’s hymn arise ! 

From his watch-fire 'midet the mountain, 
Lo! to thee the shepherd cries. 


Yet, where thus full hearts and voices, 
If o'erburden'd souls there be, 

Dark and silent in their anguish— 
Aid those captives-—set them free ! 


Touch them, every fount unsealing, 
Where the frozen tears lie deep ; 

Thou the mother of all sorrows, 
Aid, oh! aid to pray and weep. 





PRECOCIOUS GENIUS. 

“ Pa, is Dogs got wings ?"—“ Wings !--no 
child—don’t you know better than that ?”"— 
“ Why, thunder and scissors, Pa,—this ere 
newspaper says a big dog flew at a man and 
bit him,—so I guess dogs is got wings, too, 
Pa.” 


——] 
TRULY SUBLIME. 


Pleasure is but a shadow ; wealth is vanity 
but Knowledge is extatic in enjoyment —peren- 
nial in fame—uolimited in space ; and infinite 
in duration.—In the performance of its sacred 
office, it fears no danger—spares no expense 
—omits no exertion, It scales the mountain 
—looks into the voleano—dives into the ocean 
—perforates the earth—enriches the globe— 
explores the sea and land—contemplates the 
distant—ascends to the sublime—no place is too 
exalted for its reach—De Witt Clinton. 





THE CHRISTIAN WOMAN, 


Sue who bends over the ceuch of infancy— 
the cradle bed of our young and yet onfledged 
existence, whispering love and prayer into those 
tender ears that thrill with delight as an Eolian 
trembles under the kissing zephyr. She who 
kindly guides the step of youth.—She who 
bends over the pillow of pain, disarming an- 
guish of half its excruciating agony. She who 

rasps the couch of death where science dare no 
onger contend with the King of Terrors, and 
skill retires from the unequal task. The christian 
woman's hour hath come, and affection strug- 
gles with death, and cries to the dull ear of the 
tomb, give me back my love! And while she 
kisses away theclammy dewsof dissolution she 
wrestles with the enemy while hope und life re- 
main—nor will she leave the dead—no! no, the 
poor pale remains of the loved one, are dear to 
her still. She strews roses around the bier— 
and often in far distant years, in evening's 
solemn hour, or beneath the silver moonlight, 
she re-visits the grave by others forgotten and 
unknown. She comes like a soft spirit, noise- 
less and tearful, and holy, to call up all the lux. 
ury of her still unwasted love. 

Maffit. 








SLEEP. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


I've mourn'd the dark long night away 
With bitter tears and vain regret, 

Till grief-sick, at the breaking day 
I've left a pillow cold and wet. 


I've risen from a restless bed, 
Sad, trembling, spiritless and weak ; 
With all my brow's young freshness fled, 
With pallid lips and bloodless check, 


Hard was the task for aching eyes 
So long to wake, so long to weep; 
Bot well it taught me how to prize 
That precicus, matchless blessing, sleep. 


I've counted every chiming hour 

While languishing ‘neath ceaseless pain ; 
While fever raged with demon power, 

To drink my breath and scorch my brain, 


And oh! what earnest words were given! 
What wild imploring prayers arose! 
How eagerly I ask’d of Heaven 
A few brief moments of repose ! 


Oh! ye who drown each passing night 

In peaceful slumber, calm and deep; 
Fail not to kneel at morning’s light, 

And thank thy God for health and sleep, 





GUESSING. 
A Yankee the other day, for information 
asked an Irishman who was busily engaged in 
the street driving down stones, “ Pat, when 
will you get this street done?” “ How did 
you know my name was Pat,” said the lish. 
man. “Why I guessed as moch.” “ Then,” 
replied the Irishman, since you are good at 
guessing, you may guess when this street will 
oe finished.” 


“ Now Simon, you understand geography— 
can you tell what State an artist is always in, 
when sketching 7” 

“ What State? Why, of course the State he 
sketches in.” 

“ No such thing—he is always just in one 
State, and that is Pencil-vein-ia.” 
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POETRY USEFUL TO SOCIETY. 
BY CHANNING. - . 


Poetry far from injuring society, is one of 
the great instraments of its refinement and ex- 
altation. It lifts the mind above ordinary 
life ; gives it a respite from depressing cares ; 
and awakens the consciousness of its affinity 
with what is pure and noble. In its legitimate 
and highest efforts, it has the same pv 
and aim with christianity; that is to spiritual- 
ize our nature. Poetry has a natural alliance 
with our best affections. Its great tendency 
and purpose is to carry the mind beyond and 
above the beaten, dusty, weary walks of or- 
dinary life; to lift it into a purer element ; 
and to breathe into it a more profound and 
generous emotion. It reveals to us the loveli- 
ness of nature—brings back the freshness of 
early feeling, revives the relish of simple 
pleasures,—keeps unquenched the enthusiasm 
which warmed the spring-time of our being, 
refines youthful love, strengthens our interest 
in human nature by vivid delineations of its 
tenderest and loftiest feeling, spreads our 
sympathies over all the classes of society, 
Knits us by new ties with universal being, 
and through the brightness of its prophetic 
visions, it helps faith to lay hold on the future 
life. 





Epitaphs.— Among the tokens of love, respect, 
or venerations for the dead, epitaphs are not the 
least frequent.—They have always been most 
respective—for in them love was showed to the 
deceased, memory was continued to posterity, 
friends were comforted, and the reader put ia 
mind of human frailty :—Crabbe has thus beau- 
tifully pictured the subject: 

«*When our friends we lose, ; 
Our alter‘d feelings, alter to our views ; 
What io our temper teased us or distressed, 
Is with our anger and the dead, at rest ; 
And must we grieve, no longer trial made, 
For that impatience which we then display'd ? 
Now to therr love and worth of every kind, 
A sofi compunction turas the afflicted mind ; 
Virtue neglected then, adorned become; 
And graces slighted, blossom on the tomb,”’ 


Who can read the above without emotion, or 
without sighing over the loss of friends, whose 
memory calls forth their living excellencies ? 
And how natural it is to trace on the fragile 
stane the virtues and graces which once adorned 
them. 

In Sparta, epitaphs were only allowed to those 
who diedin battle ; but now, thank God, affec- 
tion is not thus restrained or limited. Here is 
one on Queen Anne, the wife of James I: 

«* March with his wind hath strucke a-cedar tall, 

Aad weeping April, mourns the cedar’s fall, 

And May intends no flowers her fhouth shall 

Since Page loose the flower of all the spring. 

Thus marches winde hath caused April showers, 

Aad yet sad May must loose her flower of 
flowers,” 


Here is another, on an usuer, that would not 
be out of place on many a modern tombstone : 
* Here lyes ten in the hundred, 
In the ground fast ram’d ; 
’Tis an hundred to ten, 
Bat his soul is damned.” 
Another is a curious one, on an tofant three 
mouths old ; 
Since I am so quickly done for, 
I wonder what 1 was begun for?”] 
But the “ shortest and sweetest” of any, is the 
epitaph on Burbridge, the tragedian : 
** Exit Burbridge.” 


A CORKSCREW DIRECTION. 


“Come to my room, I want to see you.” 

“ Where is your room ?” 

“In the St. Charles Exchange.” 

“Well, I believe there are several rooms in 
that house—how shall I manage to get to 
yours ?” 

“Come right in and turn round left—come 
up one pair of stairs, turn right round left again 
come forward, come up, turn round, come up 
two pair of stairs, turn round three times, come 
forward and knock at the door,” 

“Stop, don’t you think I could get there 
quicker, if I was to go down the middle and 
up again, cross over, turn round, forward two, 
dos-a-dos, Indian file, promenade, shakea stick 
cut stick, fiddle stick, dance around two pair of 
parners, and so follow my nose ?” 

“ No, no; just follow my direction and you'll 
be sure to find me.” 

“Or lose myself to a certainty.” 





WE FLY BY NIGHT. 

A company of strollers, some time since, were 
performing at Tooting, Surrey ; but their success 
being very indifferent, they had incurred many 
debts for lodgings. &c., carpenters’ work, can- 
dies, rent for the theatre—i. ¢., barn, inde pend- 
ent of a long score for eating, drinking, &c., 
marked behind the tap-door of the host of the 
Bell. Several of the most respectable families of 
the vicinity, commiserating their miserable con- 
dition, in hopes of raising the wind, and enabling 
them to reach head quarters at Dunst..ble, kind- 
ly consented, in the theatrical phrase, to bespeak 
a play, which promising to bring a good house, 
they desired every one to whom they were in- 
debted to send in their bills, as all accounts 
wou'd be cashed up immediately the performance 
was concluded, and the evening passed merrily 
over a pipe and a copious supply of Barclay and 
Perkins, The night arrived, and an overflowing 
bumper cheered the hopes of mine host and the 
creditors, many of whom had treated their wives 
and families, and, with honest Boniface and his 
fair daughter Cherry, were seated in the pit, en- 
joying the affecting and mournful tragedy, eagerly 
anticipating the receipt of their demands from the 
proceeds of so full a house. The actors were 
also highly exhilarated by their success, and re- 
soiving to take advantage of the circumstance, 
singly packed up their dresses and properties, and 
as they were killed off not merely made their 
exit from the stage, but from the theatre entirely, 
leaving for the last scene only the hero and the 
heroine, the manager, Mr. Silvester Dagger wood, 
and his spouse. Immediately the curtain dropped 
the former rung the prompter’s bell authoritatwe- 
ly, ordered the music to prepare iastantly for the 
farce; and while poor Scapegut and his blind 
partner, Strumwell, were sawing through an 
overture, to “* ‘We Fly by Night,” the whole of 
the wandering children of Thespis were non est 
inventus, having decamped with the receipts of 
the evening, wardrobe, and all their properties, 
leaving their patrons and the audience to wonder 
at the delay of the finale, and their uopaid dupes 
only a few patched paper scenes, of no use to any 
but the owners. 





For the Dramatic Mirror. 
A SHORT BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 


i MR. PARSONS, THE ENGLISH 
COMIC ACTOR,-: 


Mr. Parsons was a native of England, and 
made his first appearance on the stage at Edin- 
burgh, in the year 1758, where he established 
his fame for several seasons, in the characters of 
old men, Having been engaged by Mr. Gar- 
rick, who was informed of his merit, he came out 
io Drury Lane, in the character of Filch, (Beg- 
gar’s Opera,) in 1763, and his wife on the same 
night, as Mrs. Peachuin. Mrs, Parsons’ abilities 
did not soar above mediocrity, but her husband 
soon acquired a high rark io the theatre as a low 
comedian, His line of business not interfering 


with Mat of the manager’s, he was both encour- 
aged and instructed by Mr. Garrick; aud in 
order to avail himself of these instructions, he 
declined al! summer engagements in the conntry. 
He joined Mr. Coleman’s company at the Hay- 
market, and was for many seasons the chief 
support of that theatre. He died in February, 
1795, and was attended to the grave by a 
numerous concourse of sorrowing friends. This 
actor was possessed of infinite humor, and had a 
perfect knowledge of the stage. His chief 
characters were, Foresight, in “ Love for Love ;” 
Sir Fretful Plagiary, in ** The Critic ;” Doily io 
“ Who's the Dupe,” &c. His representations of 
old men, were rich and finished, yet he possessed 
a greater portion of art than nature ; but in this 
art he displayed such consummate judgment, that 
he never failed to extort applause! He has 
had, and still has, mapy imitators, who rather 
disgust than entertain; for by practising bis art, 
withoat displaying any share of his judgment, 
which rendered his performances apparently 
chaste, they render themselves ridiculous by 
their palpable grimance and buffounery. His 
son Mr.S. Parsons, died in 1804 


EPITAPH, 


On the death of Mr. Parsons, the Great Comic 
Actor. 


Here Parsons lies, oft on life’s busy stage, 
with nature, reader, you have seen him vie; 
His friendship knew, knew science—knew the 
ge, 
Respected knew to live—lamented die. 
DRAMATICUS. 

NEW SONG BOOKS.—Just issued by ‘Turner & 
Fisher, No. 52 Chatham Street, New York, and 15 
North Sixth Street, Philadeiphia. 

The People’s Songster, Price 25 Cents. 
Ladies Fashionable Songter, do. 
Gentleman's Fashionable Songster, do. 

Rack numbers of the Dramatic Mirror, and the first 
Volume neatly bound, can be had at the publication 
office. 

PLAYS, OPERAS AND FARCES.—The best as- 
sortment in the Union, at No. 52 Chatham street. 


PROPLE’S FAVORITE SONGSIER.—Just pub 
lished, containing an unrivalled collection of the good 
old songs in olden times, interspersed with the some 
of the best of modern date. No. 52 Chatham Street. 

SMOKFERS AND CHEWERS—ATTENTION !— 
Lately published, * The Complete Art of Smoking, 
Chewing, and Snnff taking.” this is one of the best 
treatises on | obacco, Snuff, and ~egars, ever issued. 
Price 12} cents.—Vurner & Fisher, 52 Chatham Street 








Just published—price 25 cents, uniform editions of 
London Assurance and Old Maids, together with the 
only complete assortment of Plays, ( peras and Farces 
in Ametica.—Dramatic World—52 Chatkem Street. 


BIJOU MINSTREL.—Containing over 500 Songs 
—gilt edge—pocket book form—bound in Morrocco. 
Look at it, and you'll buy, of course.—Seng Book 
Emporium, 52 Chatham Street. 
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